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EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
AND  lOURNAL. 


By  F.  M.  Edsclas. 


From  “CATHOLIC  WORLD,'’  for  Feb.,  189S. 


Headquarters 

Catholic  Educational  Exhibit. 


CHICAGO,  June,  1893. 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this  article  from  the  February 
number  of  the  Catholic  World.  The  suggestions  here  given  will  be 
of  service  to  earnest  Educators  and  open  the  way  for  an  Educational 
Bureau  and  Journal,  which  Bisho])  Spalding  considers  indispensa- 
ble for  onr  ultimate  success.  Discussions  ui:)ou  the  matter  will  be 
iiichided  in  the  work  outlined  for  the  Educational  Congress  in 

Brother  M.aureli.an, 

Secy,  and  Mgr. 


'Ap  BPrcaa  apd  JoPrrjal 


That  strano-e  paradox  we  call  Life  is  ever  bristliii«'  with  serious 
problems.  It  is  like  the  charg'ed  batter}'  when  negative  and  positive 
intlneuces  are  hronght  to  hear  upon  it.  As  by  these  very  opposing' 
forces  the  most  magnificent  effects  are  produced,  so  from  the  con- 
tending energies  of  man’s  brain  and  heart  are  develoi^ed  some  of  the 
greatest  residts. 

As  we  grope  in  a dim,  uncertain  way,  after  the  lessons  these 
problems  teach,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  life's  meaning,  which,  to  many 
is  the  g'reatest  of  all  mysteries. 

There  is  revealed  the  wonderons  plan  of  creation,  hoary  with  ag'C, 
}’et  ever  and  again  renewing  its  5'onth.  True  the  creative  act  ceased 
when  the  Alniight}' beholding  his  work  pronounced  it  good,  }'et  the 
process  of  rei^rodnction,  of  renovation  still  continues.  From  old  ideas, 
jjrinciples,  and  symbols  are  wrought  the  new.  This  is  true  evolution 
as  distinguished  from  its  primitive  meaning,  which  somewhat  doubt- 
fidl}'  credits  Darwinwith  the  brilliant  idea  that  an  immortal  man  can 
be  evolved  from  a mortal  monkey  or  as  more  recently  suggested, 
that  animated  matter  may  Ije  directly  produced  from  the  inanimate! 
Poverty-stricken  Xature!  Are  her  resources  thus  limited  or  ex- 
hausted, that  man  must  come  to  the  rescuer  Such  might  be  the  in- 
ference from  the  views  and  theories  of  some  of  our  latter-da}'  sages. 

Puzzling  and  Ijaftling  as  seem  man}'  of  these  mysteries,  the  so- 
lution will  come  sooner  or  later  throtigh  divine  lights  and  inspira- 
tions given  to  man,  as  instruments,  thus  guiding'  all  things  to  their 
destined  end. 

The  heart  of  humanity,  b}'  its  very  longing,  ever  makes  pro- 
phetic the  great  events  of  life.  Long  in  travail  and  with  much  groan- 
ing have  ignorance  and  oppression  awaited  their  deliverance. 

But  oh!  these  birth-hours  of  histor}',  what  a glorious  dawn  do 
they  ever  foreshadow!  The  downfall  of  Constantinople,  the  uncrown- 
ing of  its  last  Christian  ruler,  Constantine  Palajologus,  and  the  conse- 
quent extinction  of  the  great  Flastern  Empire  after  a duratioti  of 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  followed  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Greeks  through  Etirojie  all  this  seemed  certain  disaster  and 
ruin  to  civilization,  yet  proved  quite  otherwise.  Those  very  exile 
Greeks  became  the  true  light-bearers,  scattering  broadcast  their 
priceless  treasures  of  science  and  art,  literature  and  philosophy, 
waking  to  new  life  and  vigor  man’s  dormant  faculties. 

THE  WORLD  AWAKEXS  TO  A XEW  LIFE. 

That  same  fifteenth  century  gave  a new  world  to  the  old,  and 
with  it  freedom  - true  liberty  in  a broader  sense  than  had  ever  l)een 
dreamed  of.  The  spirit  of  discovery  and  invention  ran  riot,  inaugur- 
ated by  the  mariner’s  cojnpass,  which,  with  the  printiiig'-i)ress  and 
steam,  opened  unknown  regions  in  the  world  of  mind  and  matfer. 

Later  on;  by  girdling  our  globe  with  the  magic  electric  current, 
the  prophecy  of  Puck  was  more  than  fulfilled.  Philanthropy  brooded 
over  this  new  order  of  things;  prejudices  were  softened,  arbitration 
hushed  the  cannon’s  roar,  put  the  sword  in  its  scabljard,  and  spiked 
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our  g'uiis  oil  tlie  battle-iield.  Hrain  proved  more  effective  than  l>rawn. 
Those  triumvirs,  printing',  steam,  and  electricity,  with  tlieir  progeny 
of  inventions,  liave  done  more  in  one  decade  for  the  world's  progress 
than  in  three  millenniums  before,  as  Euro])e’s  greatest  statesman  de- 
clares. Religion,  under  varied  forms  and  names,  has  found  its  true 
mission,  that  of  united  effort  for  the  public  good. 

This  was  well  illustrated  in  1884,  Avhen  the  representatives  of 
fourteen  countries,  including  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  a Moham- 
medan, met  at  Perlin  to  frame  a constitution  for  the  Cong'o  Free 
State.  What  a comment  upon  previous  methods!  To-da}-  Christian 
civilization  no  longer  recognizes  serfdom  or  slaver}*.  A wider  charitj* 
prevails,  making  of  the  human  race  one  family,  with  God  as  Father, 
and  Christ  as  Brother.  Our  own  lives,  too,  liecome  parcels  of  this 
great  drama,  ever  renewing  its  marvels  of  seeming  contradictions. 
Through  all,  how  clearly  do  we  see,  in  tlie  retrospect,  each  event  as 
the  essential  complement  of  all  the  others.  The  whole  becomes  a 
lucid,  living  argument,  “with  nature  for  the  i)remises,  and  his  crea- 
tures for  the  conclusions,” — this  same  nature  being  but  “another 
name  for  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God." 

The  seed-corn  of  future  history  is  still  in  the  great  Master’s  hand, 
to  be  scattered  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  earth  is  read}^  to  re- 
ceive it.  Under  what  varied  forms  does  this  Divinit}*  reveal  itself — 
“Shaping  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  ma}*!”  With  that 
wonderous  power  of  ut)iquit5*  it  i)revades  our  government,  giving  us 
libertj',  as  another  tells  us.  Appearing  as  the  idealist  in  our  litera- 
ture, as  the  inventor  in  oxir  more  material  life,  as  the  friend  of  human- 
ity in  works  of  zeal  anti  charity,  ever  the  same  Prince  of  Peace,  His 
benelicient  reign  showers  blessings  manifold  and  universal. 

A LARGER  SPHERE  GF  ACTIVITY  OPEXS  TO  WOMEN. 

Woman  and  her  position,  not  the  least  among  the  world’s  proh- 
lems  to-da}',  must  be  met  fairly  and  openly.  In  no  better,  surer  way 
can  she  assert  her  claim  to  recognition  bj*  the  wise  and  good  than 
through  an  education  enabling  her  to  cope  with  man  in  effort  fora 
higher  civilization.  The  few  chances  already  given  are  fruitful  in 
jiromise. 

If.  as  we  are  told,  “the  object  of  teaching'  is  to  make  men  think, 
and  the  object  of  thinking  to  make  men  live,”  certainly  a little  more 
teaching  and  thiidving  would  not  come  amiss  for  those  makitigpeda- 
g'ogics  a profession. 

Teaching  is  character-building-,  the  sj-mmetrical  development 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Knowledge  thus  imparted,  or  rather 
evolved,  becomes  the  blessed  germ  of  untold  possibilities.  Almost 
intinite  wisdom  seems  necessary  for  such  a mission.  Given  a marked 
fitness,  special  training,  and  unselfish  devotion,  supplemented  by  a 
health}*  mind  in  a healthy  body,  behold  a model  teacher;  then  what 
results!  How  many  can  claim  such  a prestige? 

WHAT  TRUE  EDUCATION  MEANS. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  that  instruction  is  not  education,  hut  re- 
quiritig  far  more  than  “the  give  and  take”  method  of  question  and 
answer,  with  the  averaging  accounts  of  monthly  examinations,  etc.. 


needed,  perhaps,  as  a stinmlus,  l)ut  “onU’  that  and  nothing-  more.” 
So  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  regard  it,  while  they  constantly  aim 
farther  and  higher.  It  is  the  studj'  of  character  in  its  main- phases 
that  will  serve  as  the  key-note  in  i)laying  upon  that  "harj)  of  a thous- 
and string-s" — child-life.  Manners,  habits,  inclinations,  and  all  the 
peccadilloes  of  human  frailt}'  must  have  their  si)ecial  restraint  and 
culture.  Here  is  the  substantial  part — the  real  pitch  of  education. 

Viewing  this  work  in  its  true  light,  we  see  it  not  confined  to 
j’outh,  but  beginning  then,  and  ending—  nej'cr;  alwaj’s  and  every- 
where going  on,  well  or  ill,  as  influences  may  direct.  A school  room 
is  but  the  entrance-hall  opening  into  those  broader  realms  where, 
later  on,  the  tools  of  knowledge,  well  sharpened  and  their  xises  under- 
stood, can  be  weilded  with  an  effect  that  shall  tell.  The  more  fully 
this  is  realized,  the  more  carefully  will  teachers  forecast  the  destiny 
of  their  pupils,  directing' the  training  as  capacity  and  inclination  iiiaN' 
suggest;  and  this,  too,  from  the  very  beginning  when  their  first  timid 
glance  seems  to  ask,  “Why  am  1 here?  What  is  to  be  done  with  me?” 
Give  these  3'oung' immortals  an  aim  for  the  dut}-  required;  awaken  an 
interest;  rouse  enthusiasm;  thus  keeping  their  little  faculties  ever  on 
the  alert;  the  end  in  view  will  prove  worthy-  their  best  efforts,  how- 
ever simple.  DaiU',  hourU'  hold  this  up  to  them  as  in  a mirror,  ani- 
mating, encouraging  everv  step  taken  as  bringing  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  their  ideals  and  to  the  success  awaiting  them. 

It  is  united,  sj'stematic  effort  on  the  jjart  of  our  Catholic  teach- 
ers, whether  secular  or  religious,  that  will  give  us  an  education  not 
for  one  parish,  religious  order,  or  diocese,  but,  like  a grand  free  gov- 
ernment, be,  “of  the  people,  b}'  the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 
Teachers'  associations,  normal  and  summer-schools  are  indispensa- 
l)le  to  success.  The  Catholic  Educational  Union,  Columbian  Read- 
ing Union,  and  the  Summer-School  have  struck  the  right  chord. 
Through  channels  such  as  these  will  How  a more  definite  purpose 
and  give  a charm  to  what  must  be  a labor  of  love  if  success  is  won. 
That  too-isolated  work  of  the  past  will  disappear,  and  witli  it  those 
personal,  perennial  hobbies  often  used  at  the  expense  of  the  veriest 
principles  of  common  sense.  Exposed  in  the  full  light  of  other  and 
brighter  minds,  such  defect  will  1)e  noted  and  corrected. 

That  word  Union  in  the  preceding-  titles  is  an  almost  certain 
guarantee  of  success.  Combiiiations,  organization,  so  typical  of  the 
age,  must  be  the  method  adopted.  Working-  hand  in  liand,  heart  to 
heart,  for  one  common  end,  success  must  follow.  Individual  work 
will  tell  therel)^-  none  the  less  — uaj-,  rather  the  more.  Receiving- 
much,  we  should  give  of  our  ver\-  best,  that  failure  maj-  not  be  laid  at 
our  door. 

The  g-rand  event  of  America’s  discover}-,  made  possible  b}-  the 
patronage  of  Catholic  sovereigns,  encouraged  and  l)lessed  b}-  the 
g-reat  Cardinal  Ximenes,  aided  b}-  the  dauntless  faith  of  Juan  Perez, 
and  the  generous  aid  of  the  Pinzons,  all  consummated  fi}-  the  in- 
domitaI)le  courage  and  unwavering  contidence  of  Columbus  the 
Catholic,  should  arouse  ever}-  son  and  daug'hter  of  the  church,  tiring 
them  with  pride,  patriotism,  and  gratitude.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  they  cannot,  must  not  ju'ove  unworthy  of  so  wonder- 
ous  a heritage. 


Pro1)ably  never  before,  certainly  never  as  now,  by  snch  a 
favoral)le  combination  of  circumstances  can  Catholic  women  com- 
j)ete  with  otlier  leaders  in  the  held  of  human  j^rogress.  The  various 
departments  of  the  Colnml)ian  Kxjjosition  offer  these  advantages, 
making-  it  the  grandest  school  of  human  progress  ever  opened  to 
eager,  earnest  students.  The  scholar,  scientist,  and  inventor  will 
tliere  1)e  t3  pihed  in  the  marvels  that  his  genious,  skill  and  research 
have  emliodied  for  the  instructions  and  pleasure  of  the  world.  Tolle 
et  lege  the  lessons  there  given.  In  grateful  acknowledgment  should 
the  recii>ients  contribute  from  their  own  resources  to  this  the  most 
worthj-  memorial  ever  offered  as  the  united  homage  of  the  whole 
world  to  God  for  the  gift  of  the  Old  to  the  New. 

Our  Holj-  Father,  with  his  special  lienediction,  gives  everj^  en- 
couragement for  the  children  of  the  church  to  prove  their  loyalty  to 
their  God,  their  faith,  their  country- — a trinitj^  one,  eternal,  insepara- 
ble, and  universal.  Here  and  now  can  we  prove  the  integritj^  of  our 
faith;  there  is  and  can  be  no  middle  ground  for  us.  Concession  is 
trulj^  desiral)le  for  the  ]iromotiou  of  peace  and  good  will;  but  let  it 
never  be  at  the  expense  of  the  verj^  least  jjrinciple  of  our  hol}^  faith. 
Nor  heed  it.  Fiach  i)lanet  keeps  its  appointed  orlut,  moving  therein 
peacefullj'  and  in  perfect  harmonj'  with  all  the  rest. 

Thus  shall  it  be  with  var3dng  creeds  and  nationalties;  each 
moving  in  its  own  circle,  ttntil  a g'radual  3delding  and  blending  of 
sentiments  will  give  us  facts  and  truths  for  opinions  and  theories. 
Then  shall  there  be  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.”  The  tide 
drifts  towards  this  blessed  haven,  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  we  think 
will  these  favoring  winds  bring  us  safel3^  to  port. 

ESTABLISH  A TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

As  a means  to  this  end,  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Pixhiljit  at  Chicag'o,  under  the  able  management  of  Brother 
Maurelian,  could  not  a Teachers’  Bureau  be  permanentl3^  established 
there?  Let  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  zealous  leaders  of 
the  profession,  and  equipped  to  do  a g'reat  and  beneficial  work.  Those 
pledged  heart  and  soul  to  this  enterprise,  working  for  mutual  good, 
aided  b3^  wise  suggestions  born  of  personal  experience,  will  do  much 
to  smooth  difficulties  that  retard  the  teacher’s  work.  Active  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  can  best  settle  that  vexed  question  of  religious 
and  secular  instruction  in  schools.  Purest  water  comes  directly 
from  the  fountain-head. 

Suggestions  will  be  gladly  received,  shaping  course  of  study, 
dicipline,  requirements  for  teachers,  etc.,  the3^  being  ex-officio  mem- 
liers  of  the  bureau.  These  observations  dul3^  reported  at  headquart- 
ers, shall  be  open  for  discussion  through  a first-class  Educational 
Journal,  so  indispensable  for  the  work  in  hand;  the  latter  proposal 
having  alread3"  been  anticipated  b3"  that  prince  of  the  church  and  of 
educators.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria. 

While  distinctl3-  Catholic,  let  both  the  Imreau  and  its  journal  be 
distincth'  American.  Love  for  church  and  countr3-  must  be  mutual, 
each  intcnsif3dng  the  other.  This,  work,  indeed,  is  a national  affair, 
we  realize  it  dail3’  more  and  more.  Our  education  gauges  our  civili- 


zation,  and  onr  civilization  onr  education.  Guided  by  such  senti- 
ments we  will  re-form  our  Republic  on  the  basis  of  the  old.  Elimina- 
t in o- defects,  a stroiis^er,  nobler  character  will  mark  its  dealing's  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a boon,  and  emphasizing'  the  idea  that 
“prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  that  civilization  can  do  more  to 
check  crime  than  the  hang'sman’s  rojje,  a sort  of  educational  ((uaran- 
tine  niig'ht  not  come  amiss,  making'  school  attendance  compulsory’; 
thus  eradicating'  from  the  body’  i)olitic  ignorance  and  vice,  with  its 
train  of  contag'ious  evils. 

Ohio  and  Colorado  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest,  ac- 
cepting' no  excuse  for  non-attendance  on  the  score  of  indigence, 
since  they’  furnish  not  only’  books  l>ut  clothing  for  those  unable  to 
procure  them.  As  much,  j^erhaps,  might  be  done  for  needy’  pupils 
in  Catholic  schools  through  the  bureau.  Its  advantages  will  soon 
appear,  both  in  morals  and  economics.  IJut  primarily’  this  bureau 
will  become  a channel  for  the  Ijroader  culture  of  Catholic  teachers, 
through  united  effort,  giving  access  to  whatever  is  an  advantage  in 
their  ])rofession,  evolving'  the  best  methods,  and  consequently'  the 
best  results.  The  want  of  this  unity’  has  been  the  chief  ol)Stacle  to 
success. 

With  the  journal  it  will  prove  a combination  in  its  best  sense, 
teachers  of  both  sexes  being  admitted  to  its  privileg'es.  Formerly' 
such  organizations,  limited  to  man,  left  woman  isolated,  a prey’  to  lier 
whims,  fancies,  and  what-nots.  She  could  not  intrude  on  man’s  do- 
main and  still  preserve  her  prestige.  Snch  was  the  verdict. 

What,  then,  is  woman’s  sphere?  Its  limits  are  boundless  as  the 
horizon,  and  as  the  vaulted  arch  of  heaven.  Wherever  her  ability’  and 
its  needs  can  find  a footing,  there  let  her  advance.  True  to  the  in- 
stincts of  Christian  womanhood,  no  l)arrier  need  check  her  prog'ress. 
An  innate  sense  of  the  titness  of  thing's  will  l)e  her  safeguard.  Such 
helpers  as  these  are  needed  every’where,  and  thank  God!  not  found 
wanting. 

WHAT  AX  EDUCATIONAL  BUKEAU  MIGHT  DO. 

Through  the  proposed  bureau  views  and  jilans  will  harmonize, 
placing'  the  teacher’s  work  on  a solid  basis.  Jealousies  and  rivalries 
must  then  cease.  If  y’our  school  is  better  tban  mine,  gladly’  will  I 
avail  my’self  of  its  advantages;  if  I,  too,  have  scored  some  g’ood 
points,  as  readily’  will  I return  the  favor.  One  heart  and  soul  then 
animates  the  work. 

Parochial  schools  will  share  in  these  lienefits.  Many’  of  them 
in  the  larger  cities  do  e.xcellent  work,  hardly’  to  be  surpassed,  Imt  in 
some  of  the  smaller  jiarishes  there  is  special  need  of  jnst  snch  light 
and  aid  as  the  bureau  and  journal  can  give  Did  you  know  that  II,- 
21.’i,.’571  children  are  now  under  the  the  instruction  of  T2.'i,0fK)  teachers 
in  the  public,  private,  and  jiarochial  schools  of  the  United  States? 
Many’  of  these  fall  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  teachers.  In  a de- 
cade or  two  they’  become  the  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

What  a iMiwer,  then,  to-day’  in  the  hands  of  every’  educator! 
Our  purpose  and  its  fultilhnent  in  this  work  seals  the  judgment  of 
the  Almighty’  for  them  and  for  us. 
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AVilli  even  more  empliasis  might  Frances  Anne  Kemble  saj^  to 
llie  teachers  of  to-daj'  tlian  to  some  5’onng'  college  g-raduates  years 
ago: 

“A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  3^011  bear; 

Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnl}^ 

Stand  up  and  walk  lieneath  it  steadfastl3^ 

Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 

But  onward,  uj^ward,  till  the  goal  3'e  win.” 

The  proposed  l)ureau  will  lie  a sort  of  Signal  Service  Corps,  a 
beacon-light.  Thrice  blessed  will  be  the  aid  and  knowledge  thereb}' 
gained.  Much  good  wheat  can  be  foxind  when  the  chaff  is  thus  well 
winnowed.  To  facilitate  this  work  it  coTild  t)e  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  one  from  each  diocese,  the  teachers 
thus  confering  with  their  respective  heads  or  delegates.  A director- 
iu-chief  should  have  charge  of  the  council  thus  formed,  elected  1^3^ 
its  members,  and  in  jjerfect  S3mipath3^  with  their  views  and  plans. 

One  occui)3'ing  such  a position  should  be  a representative 
Catholic  citizen,  with  both  elbows  free,  not  hampered  or  guided  b3^ 
mere  personal  theories  or  self-interest,  in  no  sense  a crank,  but,  while 
oj)en  to  conviction,  3^et  working  steadil3'  and  solel3^  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  organization. 

With  such  a leader,  just  think  what  a world  of  good  might  be 
accomplished!  Old  fads  and  fancies  woidd  3'ield  to  better  judgment 
and  wisdom.  Stiggestions  might,  no  dout)t,  contlict  at  times;  but  if 
the  shoes  pinch,  we  need  another  pair.  This  I think,  I helieve,  “big 
I ctnd  little  yon,”  niight  do  well  enough  for  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a nut  shell,  but  we’ve  rented  a broader  domain.  Your 
knowledge,  m3"  friend,  11103-  aliove  the  averag-e,  but  hardl3"  suffi- 
cient to  eclipse  the  united  wisdom  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  bureau. 

Our  right  reverend  liishops  and  clerg}^  will  certainly  give  their 
sanction  to  and  support  most  cordial I3"  an  enterprise  that  must  so 
directl3"  iironiote  the  welfare  of  each  diocese,  at  the  same  time  reliev- 
ing them  of  much  care  and  responsibilit3".  No’  imx^ortant  stejj  will, 
of  course,  be  taken  without  their  heart3"  approval  and  co-operation. 

Man3'  schools  in  one  diocese  often  defeat  success, being  too  heav3" 
a tax  uijon  peojile  who,  as  a class,  have  all  the3"  can  do  to  keeji  their 
own  pots  boiling,  without  helping  to  feed  their  neighbors’  fires. 

To  relieve  such  a liiirden,  let  college  and  academ3"be  established 
pro  rata  the  inhabitants  and  their  bank  accounts.  Competition  has 
had  too  much  of  the  say-so  in  this  matter.  Entering  a field  alread3' 
occupied,  ])erha]is  in  a “booming*’  town,  the  party  soon  found  itself 
Xmshing  or  pushed  to  the  wall,  even  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  beautiful 
law  of  Christian  charit3".  Rivalr3’  may  be  amissible,  within  limits,  in 
l)usiness  transactions,  btit  hardl3"  in  the  matters  we  are  discussing. 
Let  Christian  courtes3’  prevail.  Not  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  but 
of  the  fittest.  Do  we  not,  through  a mistaken  zeal,  or  from  self-inter- 
est, too  often  lose  sight  of  this  spirit  of  charit3"? 

IS  THIS  PROPOSAL  TOO  IDEAL? 

Justl3"  proud  that  in  numbers  we  lead  other  Christian  organiza- 
tions; that  the  g*reat  and  good  are  continuall3"  added  to  our  list  of 
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converts;  tliat  cathedrals,  churches,  and  schools  adorn  our  cities  and 
crown  the  hillsides  of  our  towns  and  villa<>'es; — well  that  it  should  he 
so;  hut  what  of  the  s])irit  animatin'^  these  works  of  zeal  and  pietj'? 
And  yet  the  g'reat  law  of  sjunpathetic  union  must  j)revail  as  the  onl}- 
tj'pe  of  Christian  fellowship.  Its  effects  are  i)atent  ethically  in  social 
and  political  matters;  still  more  should  the}’ appe:fr  in  higdier,  holier 
fields  of  lal)or.  Some  may  urge  there  is  too  much  idealism  about 
our  enterprise.  Admitted-  with  a (pialihcation,  however.  Ideals  of 
man  seldom  become  much  more  than  half  a realit}';  yet  for  all  this 
should  we  discard  them  in  toto?  They  do  a great,  a blessed  work; 
still  greater,  far  more  blessed,  when  the  imi)tdse,  or,  better  still,  the 
inspiration,  which  gave  them  being,  by  a hundred  and  a hundred 
times  repeated  effort,  gives  fuller  shajje  and  clearness  to  that  ideal, 
making  it  a ])ractical,  vivid  realit}’.  Do  we  think  less  to-da}’ of  the 
ideals  of  famous  inventors  while  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  magic 
genius. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paid  gave  broad  hints  of  this  truth  when  he  told 
his  religious,  the  saintl}’  Sisters  of  Charit}’,  that  their  chaiiel  would 
he  the  street,  the  comniunious  acts  of  self-sacrifice  h}-  the  bedside  of 
some  wretched  victim  of  a loathsome  contagious  disease,  their  rest 
and  recreations  new  labors.  Here,  then,  in  duty  do  we  tind  the  true 
essence  and  ideal  of  life,  the  most  sacred  offering  of  the  creature  to 
his  Creator,  a prayer  reaching  farther  into  heaven  than  aii}’  ever  ut- 
tered by  human  lips,  if  at  the  expense  of  that  dutj’. 

This  practical  view  of  the  teacher’s  work  must  prevail  everj’- 
where,  in  convent  and  secular  schools.  It  is  that  which  tells  most 
effectivel}’  in  the  long  run.  Skilful  grafting  and  pruning  work  won- 
ders, fitting  the  pupils  to  deal  with  life  as  an  affair  above  all  others. 

Unfortunately,  manj'  imagine  a convent  a life  purel}’  ideal,  a 
sentimental,  up-in-the-clouds  sort  of  an  existence.  Hut  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  whether  in  or  out  of  a convent,  in  this  Avorld  of  ours  there 
is  no  gemune  living  on  mere  ideals,  on  nujonshine,  the  odor  of  violets, 
etc.  Nectar  and  ambrosia  might  answer  for  fabled  gods  and  god- 
desses, l)ut  for  brainy,  great-heartetl  men  and  women,  such  as  our  age 
demands,  something  more  substantial  must  l)e  taken. 

WK  MUST  HAVE  IDEALS. 

Rightl}’  understood,  ideals  make  us  what  we  are.  Let  them  he 
true,  perfect,  and  hoi}’,  such  in  a measure  must  we  liecome.  Hence 
our  standard  of  right  and  wrong  varies  with  the  dominant  niotif; 
therefore,  the  stronger,  more  abiding  our  faith  in  a Supreme  Being, 
the  higher  will  be  that  standard;  like  the  guiding  needle  of  the  com- 
pass, it  never  varies  from  the  wonderous  magnet  towards  which  it  is 
so  powerfully  drawn. 

A person  with  all  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  Aristotle  and  his 
successors  in  philosophic  science  woidd  count  for  no  more,  as  far  as 
a sense  of  obligation  tells,  than  a South  Sea  Islander,  each  of  whom 
seeks  nothing  higher  than  self-gratification.  Kemember  still,  the 
fountain  rises  no  higher  than  its  source. 

We  kuow  many  things  are  right  and  just,  and  may  do  them  for 
that  reason  alone;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  uidess 
actuated  by  a higher  ideal,  we  won’t  when  interest  calls  us  elsewhere. 
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A teacher’s  work  deniatids  the  tioliest  of  all  such  motives.  If 
thus  actuated,  she  wields  a ma<ric,  irresistable  power;  alwa3^s  infect- 
ious, it  must  he  transmitted  to  her  ]_>ui)ils:  such  as  she  is,  such  will 
thej' hecome;  in  a measure  her  living-  i)hotog'raphs  -not  exteriorly 
alone,  hut  her  very  heart,  character,  and  life  will  be  reproduced  with 
unerring-  fidelitj-. 

Is  there  a calling-  nobler,  grander  than  this?  Realizing-  it  full3% 
our  educators  must  be  ins])ired,  animated,  electrilied,  if  3-011  will,  by 
the  ptirest  aims  and  broadest  views.  The3-  umsf  throw  zeal  and  fire 
into  their  work.  Humdrum,  rotitine  method,  3-ear  after  3-ear  won’t  do. 
As  well  might  the  i)U])ils  be  ptit  into  a machine  which,  1)3-  so  many 
revolutions  in  a minute,  produces  a tig-ure  the  exact  counterpart  of 
those  it  alwa3-s  has  and  al\va3-s  will  evolve.  No;  none  of  this.  The 
excellent  work  of  others  must  not  satisfy  progressive  feachers;  still 
more,  still  lietter,  will  be  the  aim.  Even  their  own  work  of  to-day  will 
not  entire^-  meet  the  needs  of  to-morrow,  which  is  ever  advanciiip-. 

God  alone  can  satisf3-  the  highest  of  all  ideals.  Without  him 
we  are  at  sea  minus  sails,  comj)ass,  and  rudder.  With  him  there  is 
a spur  to  dut3-,  a check  to  sin,  strength  and  courage  in  temptation, 
light  and  comfort  in  the  darkest  hour.  This  being  the  animus  of  a 
teacher’s  life,  her  pupils  cannot  fail  to  be  moulded  into  a higher  t3-pe 
of  maidiood  and  womanhood.  More  correct  views  of  good  and  ill,  a 
delicate  sense  of  honor,  a tender  regard  for  others’  rights  and  the 
claims  of  justice  will  mark  a character  thus  imbued  with  thoughts  of 
God.  This  is  true  religion,  which  as  its  derivative  meaning- tells  us, 
is  a binding  again  of  the  soul  to  its  divine  Source.  By  those  ignor- 
ing religion  as  the  needed  leaven  of  education,  a certain  kind  of  nior- 
alit3-  is  urged  and  held  up  as  all-sufficient  for  man’s  needs.  But  an3- 
nioralit3- that  leaves  out  God  as  its  t)asis,  substance,  and  capstone, 
is  no  moralit3-  at  all,  but  rather  the  “loose  ends”  of  its  shadow. 
The  ver3- thought  of  this  vSupreme  Being  as  the  propelling  force  of 
life,  gives  to  it  a grandeur  and  sublimit3- that  shame  all  other  lives, 
lowering  them  to  the  dead-level  of  self,  their  onl3-  aim. 

KELIGION  IS  A STRIVING  TO  ATTAIN  THE  GREAT  IDEAL. 

This  truth  is  revealed  more  clearl3-  in  individuals  than  in  the 
mass,  each  one  standing  out  a distinct  t3-pe  of  his  ideals.  In  the  hurr3- 
and  pressure  of  life’s  duties,  entailinga  somewhat  mechanical  routine, 
we  are  apt  to  fall  into  a sort  of  religious  rut,  unless  roused  113-  some 
shock  or  challenge  from  those  not  of  our  faith.  Then  we  begin  to 
look  around  and  sa3-.  What  do  we  believe  an3-wa3-?  We  are  sure  of 
our  creed;  is  it  not  our  sheet-anchor,  buckler,  “helmet  of  salvation”? 
C'ertainl3'  the  church’s  doctrines  are  infallible.  Do  3-ou  ask  for  more? 
Yes,  3-es;  a living,  intelligent  faith,  enabling  3-0U  “to  g-ive  a reason  for 
the  ho]ie  that  is  in  3-ou,”  to  meet  at  ever3-  point  3113-  objections  hurled 
against  that  creed  as  old  as  its  Founder. 

For  this  close  stud3-  is  needed,  with  careful  examination  of  the 
pros  and  cons,  since  there  are  man3-  nice  points  and  shades  of  mean- 
ingin  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  faithful  nia3-  readil3'  take  for  granted, 
but  not  so  easil3'  admitted  b3-our  ojiponents,  might  become  to  them  a 
stumbling-block —“a  lion  in  the  wa3-.” 

We  are  often  supposed  to  believe  things  which  we  do  not,  and 
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to  io-nore  much  that  is  common  to  everj’  creed  of  Christendom,  and 
which  we,  too,  cordial!}'  accept.  Familiarity  with  snch  points  will  be 
of  special  service  to  teachers.  Their  jjnpils,  if  non-Catholics,  can  then 
plainly  see  that  the  church  is  not  so  doofinatic  as  some  ima«‘ine; 
ohliging-  her  children  to  swallow  its  doctrines  in  one  dose,  to  take 
everything-  in  a lump  because  it  is  her  dictum. 

Hence,  the  more  intelligence  in  your  faith,  the  more  charity 
there  is  towards  all  of  whatsoever  creed,  and  the  more  good  accoiu]>- 
lished.  The  beautiful  law  of  reci])rocity  thus  ever  works  otit  its  own 
blessed  results;  in  fact,  Jiiiist  be  then,  or  it  is  no  creed,  no  Christian- 
ity. “Faith  without  works  is  dead”;  and  a dead  faith,  like  a dead 
body,  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

To  attain  this  the  more  readily,  catechism  instruction  should 
not  be  conning  and  recitation  of  dry  dogmas  and  facts,  but  rather  an 
interesting  study  of  the  beautiful  life  of  the  Christ-Child  through 
ever}'  scene,  from  the  “Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  as  In  iuned  liy  the  angels 
on  the  first  Christmas  at  Bethlehem,  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Calvary 
and  the  Ascension.  Each  of  them  will  then  become  a living-,  breath- 
ing poem,  replete  with  lessons  of  love  and  holiness  for  life,  death,  and 
eternity. 

All  these  and  other  truths  of  our  holy  faith  can  be  illustrated 
by  incidents  from  daily  life,  making  the  impression  still  more  vivid. 
Its  doctrines  thus  revealed  as  vital,  i^ractical  truths  must  lead  to  lives 
of  virtue. 

The  very  stir  and  unrest  in  religious  matters  to-day  is  a good 
sign;  it  betokens  an  awakening  to  a truer  sense  of  our  ])Osition  as 
Catholic  Christians;  that  we  are  iu)t  such  becatise  of  our  ancestry, 
but  from  actual  conviction  of  the  truth;  and  if  not  the  better  Christ- 
ians for  this  God-given  faith,  it  is  hi^rh  time  ire  irere/ 

Catholic  women,  your  abilit}'  and  the  needed  op])ortunity  for 
its  outlet  are  not  wanting;  therefore  do  we  the  more  earnestly  herald 
and  defend  your  cause,  simply  because  by  the  very  pressure  laid  uj)- 
on  us  we  cannot  hold  ouri)eace. 

Seeing  wrong  that  must  be  righted,  suffering  pleading  for  re- 
lief, perhaps  affecting-  your  own  tlesh  and  blood,  you,  too,  will  be  no 
longer  silent.  With  others  of  your  sex  throughout  the  world,  in- 
flamed by  the  one  desire  of  woman’s  advancement,  you  will  seek  and 
find  this  boon,  through  an  education  giving  fidl  scope  to  the  ])owers 
of  mind,  to  the  better  impulses  of  heart  and  sotil.  To  effect  this,  an 
all-prevading  spirit  fxdl  of  zeal  and  confidence  must  animate  the 
work.  Using  another's  metaphor,  “Your  cannon  imist  lie  charg-ed 
with  ideas  worthy  of  such  a jiurjiose.” 

So  grand  in  their  aim,  so  fidl  of  vim  and  tire  must  they  be  that 
all  obstacles  shall  be  as  if  they  were  not.  Triumphs,  we  know,  are 
achieved  only  through  struggles;  the  greatness  of  the  one  measure 
the  glory  of  the  other.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  final  achievement,  as 
in  the  slow  but  certain  step-li}'-steii  process,  that  at  last  crowns  the 
work,  and  wreaths  the  victor  with  laurel. 

These  sug'gestions  will  serve  as  pegs,  if  you  choose,  uiion  which 
others  may  hang-  much  valuable  information.  The  bureau  ami  its 
annex,  the  journal,  being  admirable  channels  for  the  same,  we  must 
have  them  -cannot  do  without  them.  Who  says  I first? 

F.  N.  Edselas. 
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